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THE CHILD FROM BETHLEHEM 



Upon the clustered white houses of 
the village of Bethlehem the late after- 
noon sun shone brightly down. A gen- 
tle northwest breeze swept over the 
spur of hills on which the village rested, 
but even with this relief the heat was 
extreme. The long, narrow street rim- 
ning the length of the village was 
deserted, while in the market place the 
only signs of life were a couple of don- 
keys tied before the entrance to the inn 
and three or four dogs stretched out 
asleep where patches of shadow were 
cast by the low buildings. The men of 
Bethlehem were almost all employed at 
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THE CHILD FROM BETHLEHEM 

this season in the farmlands about the 
village. The women had completed 
their simple household tasks and it was 
not yet time to busy themselves with 
the duties of the evening when the men 
would return from their labor. So the 
little town rested for the most part 
in a condition of drowsy quiet. 

But one searching for the people 
would occasionally find a household 
group gathered together. Near the 
southern end of the main street a short 
lane ran eastwards for a few rods to the 
point where the descent to the valley 
began. In the grateful shade of the 
house terminating the row upon one 
side of the lane were seated two women. 
Resting in the lap of one a bright-eyed 
baby laughed and cooed and waved its 
arms in aimless content, while close 
beside them was a httle girl busied in 
trying to coax some sleepy doves that 
perched on the eaves of the house to 
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THE CHILD FROM BETHLEHEM 

eat the grain she had scattered on the 
ground. 

Before the group was outspread a 
scene of rare beauty. In the farther 
distance the land fell away by ridges 
of wilderness country to the great 
depth of the Salt Sea, but just below 
the village were ohve orchards and 
vineyards, green meadows and pastures 
where sheep were browsing. In all 
Judea a picture of greater peace and 
plenty was not to be found. 

At last the httle girl wearied of her 
fruitless attempts to induce the birds to 
leave their roost. Taking her stand by 
her mother she waited imtil there was 
a pause in the conversation, and then 
said: 

"Mother, tell me a story." 

"A story, Elizabeth. What shall I 
tell you?" 

"I want to hear the story of Ruth 
and then of her httle grandson, David." 
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"Why, you know those stories," the 
mother returned. "I have told you 
those many times." 

"Yes, but I want to hear them again. 
And while you tell me I can play that 
one of those women down there is the 
good Ruth, and afterwards we can 
make believe that our house is right 
where David's father lived." 

So the mother consented. She told 
of Ruth, the fair woman of Moab, who 
lives in the thought of the ages as the 
type of faithfulness, while down on the 
waving wheat-fields the gleaners made 
real the scenes of the old rcnnance. 
Then she went on to tell of the brave, 
high-spirited youth who became Israel's 
greatest hero, and the imchanged sur- 
roimdings of his boyish days rendered 
it easy to picture his life amid the very 
pasture lands upon which the listener's 
eyes were resting. 

The woman had finished her tales of 
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the long ago and her companion, Judith, 
had taken the baby in her arms pre- 
paratory to returning to her own ad- 
joining house, when suddenly down the 
narrow lane there came rushing in hot 
haste an eager, excited boy. 

Without waiting to catch his breath 
he flung himself against Judith and 
burst out : 

"Mother, oh mother, the soldiers are 
coming! They are coming right now 
and they are going to kill little Asa. 
I saw them and Gracchus told me so!" 

"Joseph, what are you saying? Stop 
your crying and tell me," Judith said 
sharply ; but a look of fright had taken 
possession of her face and she was hold- 
ing the baby with unconscious vehe- 
mence to her breast. It was a day when 
the restless, uncurbed passions in the 
heart of the evil old man who ruled as 
king made every Jew feel that nothing 
in all the land was sacred and safe. 
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What in another time would have been 
too preposterous to start a tremor was 
all too possible then, as the frightened 
women knew. 

With an occasional sob, but spurred 
on by his mother's frightened, excited 
urging, Joseph in a few moments told 
his tale. 

"Thou knowest father gave me per- 
mission to-day to go out to the old well 
on the road to Jerusalem. Simon ben 
David went with me. We were play- 
ing there with our slings when we saw 
the soldiers coming. I think there were 
about twenty. They came right up to 
the well and stopped to take a drink, 
and then I saw Gracchus. You re- 
member, mother. He is the soldier to 
whom you gave the milk and cakes 
when the Romans went down to He- 
bron to catch the robbers. When he 
saw me he pulled me by the tunic to 
one side, and then he said real low, 'Tell 
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your mother to take the baby and run 
away from Bethlehem. All the little 
babies there are going to be killed. 
Hurry up now or the centurion will 
stop you !' And I ran all the way here ; 
but they are coming fast!" 

Even as the boy finished his hurried 
story and there was an instant of 
silence, the anxious ear of the women 
caught an indistinct sound borne on 
the gentle breeze in the utter quiet of 
the waning day, and around the shoul- 
der of the ridge where the road came 
up from Jerusalem a small cloud of 
dust rose in the air. 

For a moment not a word was said 
and neither woman stirred. The hor- 
ror of the news seemed to have deprived 
them of speech and the power to act. 
But it was only an instant. Then 
Judith's companion, to whom the im- 
pending horror did not come so closely 
home, although involuntarily she had 
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caught the hand of her little girl, broke 
the tense, dreadful silence by saying: 

"Quick, Judith, there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost! Stop not a moment 
for anything in the house, but take Asa 
and rim as fast as thou canst. Thou 
canst yet escape from the village before 
they are here. Go down this path that 
leads through the olive orchard of 
Zacharias. Once thou hast gotten 
there it will be easy to reach his wheat- 
field beyond, where the gleaners will 
help thee. Then make all speed for the 
farm of thy kinsman, Joseph, over 
toward Hebron. Thou shouldst reach 
there before night and there is little 
likelihood of the soldiers following. At 
least there will be a chance to hide there 
with thy babe.'' 

While this hurried advice was being 
given, Judith remained standing gaz- 
ing with fear-stricken coimtenance in 
the direction whence the danger to her 
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baby was approaching. Even after 
Mary had concluded, she seemed un- 
able to grasp the simple details of the 
plan of escape. But her companion 
roused her almost roughly : 

"Hurry, Judith! Wilt thou stay 
here to see Asa killed?" 

Then at last with a convulsive pres- 
sure of the child to her heart Judith 
cried out : 

"Oh, I must save him, Mary! Tell 
my husband to follow me if he can," 
and as though possessed of wings, so 
swiftly did she move, she sped down 
the path towards the olive grove of 
Zacharias which lifted its broad, green 
mass of foliage on the gentle slope to 
the lowlands. 

Elizabeth and her mother and Jo- 
seph, around whose trembUng form 
the woman cast her protecting arm, 
watched the hurrying figure out of 
sight. Then they waited anxiously 
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until it reappeared far beyond in the 
wheat-field. But at that instant a cry 
of agony rang out, followed by another 
and another and another, until the 
peaceful village seemed to have gone 
distracted with pain and terror. 

Before night all was over, and upon 
grief-stricken Bethlehem the long shad- 
ows of evening fell in tender sympathy. 
In a score of homes was bitter sorrow- 
ing that seemed to find a long wailing 
echo from the tomb of Rachel without 
the village. But miles away in her 
kinsman's farmhouse Judith sat where 
her baby lay quietly sleeping, and a 
gratitude too deep for words was in 
her heart. 

Thirty years went by. Jerusalem 
was full of the bustle and hurry of the 
Passover. Its regular population had 
increased to the himdreds of thousands. 
Over the green slopes of Olivet, and 
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wherever the ground afforded oppor- 
tunity, pilgrims were bivouacked in fes- 
tal, holiday good-fellowship. The tem- 
ple glorious in the magnificence far 
surpassing the traditional wonders 
wrought by Solomon's zeal appeared to 
be the usual goal of the moving thrcmgs, 
and every street had its crowds in which 
camels, donkeys, pilgrims, citizens, 
priests, and soldiers jostled against each 
other. 

With unaffected interest in the sights 
that met his eye, Asa, the son of Jesse, 
arm in arm with a friend of his own 
age, avoided the places where the press 
was closest while making his way 
toward the house where the Roman 
governor kept state. There, so he 
had heard, a man was being tried who 
claimed to be a king. A peculiar inter- 
est was in this fact for Asa. 

Often when he was a little child his 
mother told him of the day when she 
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had carried him from death at Bethle- 
hem to the safety that lay beyond the 
vineyards and meadows. 

"And why, mother/' he used to ask 
at first, "did they kill the little babies?'* 
And then with knowledge she had 
gained since that tragic day she would 
say to him : 

"Because the wicked king Herod had 
heard that at Bethlehem had been bom 
him who was to be our great king and 
deliverer and he wished to put him to 
death." 

"Did the bad Herod kiU the king, 
mother?" And the mother was wont 
to answer: 

"Only God knows, my boy. At least 
he has not come since." 

It was this great experience in his 
own life which became so vivid through 
his mother's retelling of it that led ALsa 
to think and dream and plan in regard 
to the longed for Messianic king as few 
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of his countrymen did. To all the peo- 
ple the hope of the deliverer was at 
once a supreme comfort and the central 
inspiration of their national life. The 
tales of hloody insurrections, which 
marked those turhulent years proclaim 
with striking clearness how sensitive 
they were even to a false call from this 
hope. But for Asa it was the all-absorb- 
ing fact of his life. He brooded over the 
messages of the past. He became like 
a loadstone to which every Messianic 
rumor of his time was inevitably drawn. 
The whole end and aim of his career 
was to fit himself to be a helper of the 
coming Messiah. 

Few yoimg men of his day were so 
well prepared to be of service to their 
prince. While he was yet a boy, his 
father had died, and a wealthy kinsman 
had offered to care for and train him 
in the best schools of the day. So Asa 
had kissed the fair-faced Judith and 
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had said good-by with such evident 
hopes for the new life even in his sad- 
ness of parting from his home, that, as 
she turned from watching him out of 
sight on the road to Jerusalem, she had 
dried her tears Mid prayed with a moth- 
er's fond love that he might be one of 
the true imd great rabbis of the land. 
In Alexandria, a meeting-place of the 
nations, the home of a new philosophy 
Mid the center of a far-spreading cul- 
ture in which East and West had met 
and been fused together, Asa grew up 
to man's estate. 

The lore of the ancient and the wis- 
dom of what men then called the mod- 
em world opened to his ready mind. 
Less exclusively Jewish in his ways of 
life than his fellow coimtrymen who 
lived in the old ancestral home of Pal- 
estine, his kinsman caused his charge 
to be trained in those things which be- 
longed to the education of the men of 
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Rome or Athens. Occasionally, how- 
ever, Asa returned to the village of 
Bethlehem to tell the gentle woman 
there of the great things he could do 
and of the progress he was making. 
Perhaps this fact, and more particu- 
larly the circumstance that a Jew even 
of the Dispersion was always a Jew, 
kept vital his interest in his land and 
rendered him a true child of that peo- 
ple who, in a little highland fortress, 
preserved the faith that was to blossom 
into a world's religion. Throughout 
the years of training, moreover, he saw 
on the horizon of his life a certain day, 
the day when with learning and wealth 
and the skill of a trained swordsman he 
could stand before the Messiah who was 
come to redeem his people and tender 
him his all. 

A few months previous to the Pass- 
over of the year a.d. 33 the kinsman 
who had been his guardian had passed 
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away and left his great wealth to Asa. 
The young man had come up to Bethle- 
hem, having decided to take his mother 
and brothers back to the lordly house 
in Alexandria where he was now mas- 
ter. But with the coming of the days 
of the Passover he went from his native 
village to spend the festival in the city 
on Zion. There on the first day a 
rumor of the streets had conveyed the 
news that a Galilean peasant had been 
arrested for disturbing the peace by 
asserting Messianic claims, and that 
the high priest and the Sanhedrim were 
determined to put him to death. 

Accompanied by his friend, Jona- 
than, the son of Ezra, he was now 
going, as we have seen, to look upon a 
man who, though he were only an 
impostor, had yet thrilled with the same 
high hope to which his own heart never 
failed to respond. With difficulty they 
at last reached their goal. The street 
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which widened at this point was full of 
people. Among the crowd the figures 
of several well-known priests and high 
Jewish officials met his eye. "Evi- 
dently," he thought, "they are deter- 
mined to keep the rabble properly vehe- 
ment against the Galilean." From the 
dense mass about him he looked up at 
the outreaching platform or balcony 
where the Roman governor was wont 
to stand when the people desired an 
audience. Asa was near enough to see 
the look of proud disdain on the face 
of Pontius Pilate, but also his quick eye 
discerned at a glance that Pilate was 
not having all his own way with the 
people. And then carelessly he let his 
eyes wander to the other figure. But 
in an instant his gaze was riveted. 

In later days he was never able to 
describe the face that he beheld. Suf- 
fering was written there, and the cir- 
clet of thorns pressed down upon the 
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forehead, and the blood that streaked 
the cheeks told eloquently of the physi- 
cal pain that had been endured. He 
saw resolution clearly revealed and in 
that moment knew that the man would 
never quail though the murderous yell 
of the crowd were increased tenfold. 
In the figure unbowed by a Roman 
scourging he caught the witness to a 
spirit that belongs only to the victor. 
But beyond these things there was yet 
more which words could not convey : an 
expression of imquenchable purpose 
together with a look of infinite compas- 
sion and tenderness, the clear sugges- 
tion of a great yearning pity which 
seemed to reverse the positions in which 
the prisoner and judge and accusers 
stood. 

Even as Asa looked, the cry of the 
crowd rose harsh and shrill at the 
prompting of the priests, "Away with 
him, away with him, crucify himT' 
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Waving their arms fiercely they reiter- 
ated the cry. As it paused for an in- 
stant Pilate came forward and com- 
pelled silence. Then he spoke. Was 
it in derision or with unconscious insight, 
Asa was wont to ask later. "Shall I 
crucify your king?" But with evil 
intelUgence the priest-inspired shout 
replied, "We have no king but Caesar." 
The shrewdly veiled threat turned the 
tide against the prisoner as Asa saw at 
once. Pilate beckoned to an officer. A 
couple of Roman soldiers stepped for- 
ward at the command and Asa, though 
not hearing the words, knew that the 
Galilean was to be led away to be cru- 
cified. 

"Come, let us leave this imsavory 
mob," he heard Jonathan saying in his 
ear, and he felt his friend pushing with 
him through the crowd. Passing 
through its outskirts he permitted the 
arm within his own to guide him with- 
al 
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out resistuice an his part along the 
streets to his friendTs house. But they 
were actualhr seated within the cool 

m 

inner court before one of his friend's 
remarks led him to speak. 

^'What think'st thou about so se- 
riously?'' Jonathan said. "Has this 
Galilean's ccxidemnation surprised you? 
I knew the rulers were bent on his death 
and I would that he might have es- 
caped, but there was surely danger in 
his teaching and he could not be 
stopped from proclaiming it. Why, 
but five days ago he scourged the deal- 
ers and money lenders out of the tem- 
ple and he cares nothing for priestly 
dignity." 

"I would I knew what to think," Asa 
replied at length. "This is no crazy 
zealot. Saw you his face? I felt as 
though his eyes singled me out of the 
whole crowd and I could not escape 
them. For such a man would you hesi- 
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tate to fight? Believe me, such a leader 
is one in a thousand." 

And to the surprise of his companion, 
Asa jumped impetuously from his seat 
and paxjed restlessly back and forth. 
Jonathan gave a qualified assent. Then 
seeking to find a theme more in accord 
with his own mood he tried to turn 
Asa's thought to the life of Alexandria 
and its splendor. But the young man's 
thoughts were full of but one thing. He 
saw one face. He heard only Pilate's 
words, "your king." 

At length he turned, "Jonathan, my 
friend, forgive me, but I must look 
upon the Nazarene again." 

Expostulation on the other's part was 
in vain. Drawing his robe about him he 
hurried out of the house and through the 
holiday multitude he at last made his 
way to a skull-shaped hill without the 
city wall, the place of punishment for 
criminals who died by the Roman's 
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method of execution. He saw there 
three crosses bearing their burdens of 
pain. At the top of the upright beam 
of the central cross he noted a rough in- 
scription nailed there at Pilate's order, 
"Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews." Beneath this was the face of 
the GaUlean. 

A King, THE King, the Messiah! 
Was it possible? Beyond belief! The 
Messiah was all-conquering. He could 
not be overcome. Then as he stood 
pondering, doubting, there flashed 
through his mind words of an old-time 
poet written during the exile days, 
words that because of their beauty and 
power could not die; words, as he, an 
educated Jew, knew, written of his peo- 
ple yet not less true, therefore, of the 
personal redeemer if he ever came, 

"He was oppressed and he was afflicted. 
Jehovah hath put him to grief. 
By the knowledge of himself shall my righteous 
servant justify many." 
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The deep music of the old songs rang 
solemnly through his soul, bearing even 
against his will a growing doubt of his 
long cherished ideals. 

At that instant an eager voice 
soimded in his ear. "Wert thou a 
disciple?" 

As he turned, a young man of about 
his own age, clad like himself in a robe 
of rich dye and texture, looked with 
eyes of intense feeling into Asa's face. 

"I was not. To-day, for the first 
tune I saw him." 

"Would that you might have known 
him; you would not have failed him 
as I did. I had the chance to be his 
disciple. He made a demand of me, 
hard, as a great leader should do. I 
refused to meet it. And now it is too 
late;" and with a groan of despair he 
started to turn away. But Asa stopped 
him. 

"Was he then a king indeed?" 
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"A king? Yes, but not as we ex- 
pected. Yet all should follow him. 
Then were the world the noblest king- 
dom ever known. And I might have 
been his follower but failed to be!" 

An inspiring thought gripped Asa's 
soul. 

"Too late?" he cried. "If he was the 
real king, his kingdom cannot be de- 
stroyed. He needs men now as never 
before. Let us, you and I, discover his 
commands. Let us be his followers. 
We have power to extend his king- 
dom." 

"But what can we hope to accom- 
pUsh?" broke from the other with sup- 
pressed eagerness. 

"What? Who knows? We have 
wealth, influence, power," was the quick 
response. "Some of his followers re- 
main. Let us go to them and learn more 
of his truth. We can find a way to serve 
him. Let us give him our allegiance 
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and we shall discover how to advance 
his cause. Come, we are brothers in 
the kingdom that shall be estabUshed 
at last." 

Propelled by the rhythmic sweep of 
twenty-four long, white oaken oars, a 
trim vessel was slipping rapidly through 
the waves of the Mediterranean. The 
large square sail upon the single mast 
aided Uttle in the onward progress, for 
the wind was fitful and imcertain and 
the ropes and spars slatted this way and 
that when the sail bellied for an instant 
and then himg flat again. But the 
foam stretched in a white trail behind 
the galley as the lusty oarsmen drove it 
forward to the steady beat of the hor- 
tator's gavel. 

On the deck at the stern the captain 
paced restlessly back and forth, gazing 
now at the overcast sky, now at the row- 
ers on their benches along either side 
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of the open section in the waist of the 
vessel and in plain view from his post, 
and now at the sea almost without a 
ripple except when the passing breezes 
swept it from time to time. Behind 
him, standing in easy postures against 
the rail but conversing earnestly with 
one another, were Asa, son of Jesse, and 
his companion of the tragic day outside 
of Jerusalem. After their meeting 
they had tarried in the city and in 
Bethlehem for several swiftly speeding 
weeks. They had talked with the dis- 
ciples of the Galilean and heard much 
of his deeds and words. Faith in him 
had been followed by a growing devo- 
tion to his cause. More than this, 
together with the rest of the little Chris- 
tian commimity they had become con- 
vinced that he was Uving and would still 
lead his followers. And then as a 
result of many a serious talk and hour 
of quiet thought, Asa had formed his 
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plan and inspired his companion with 
it. 

Together they would return to Alex- 
andria and establish in Asa's great 
house a place where the sick could come 
to be nursed and, if it might be, healed, 
and then go out in turn to spread the 
new faith which meanwhile the two 
young followers would themselves con- 
stantly proclaim. So having arranged 
with his mother to return soon for her, 
Asa had chartered a swift Roman ves- 
sel he had found waiting for cargo at 
Tyre, and by morning of the next day 
he hoped to be walking the marble pave- 
ment of his atrium and to begin prepa- 
rations for the new life he had chosen. 

Suddenly a heavier flaw than usual 
rattled the cordage viciously and inter- 
rupted their talk. The captain looking 
their way at that moment, Asa hailed 
him. 

"The sail does us little good, Captain. 
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Why dost thou not furl it and trust to 
our good oars alone until evening?" 

"Not bad advice. I was on the point 
of giving the order!" 

"Furl the sail and make it fast," he 
went on, raising his voice to give the 
direction to an officer second in com- 
mand. Then turning again to the 
young man he said : 

"It is not so much because the can- 
vas no longer aids us, but because, 
unless I am mistaken, the gods are send- 
ing a wind which must find us snug and 
tight when it strikes. Look yonder!" 

Asa and the other tiuTied; absorbed 
in their talk they had not noted the 
change that had been taking place in 
the heavens. The northern sky was now 
a gloomy mass of blackness. Even as 
they gazed for a few moments, the 
threatening billows of cloud moved 
higher and higher, sweeping toward 
them. The wind had completely died 
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away and the sea lay still. A vague 
expectancy seemed in the atmosphere. 

"By Apollo, the gale will be upon us 
ere we have gone another league," the 
captain said emphatically. "Head her 
straight off before the wind when the 
breeze freshens," he cried in the next 
instant to the steersman. "We shall 
have waves like mountains out of this 
blast and they must not catch us on the 
beam." 

Still the vessel ploughed steadily for- 
ward. Turnmg from his survey of the 
advancing storm, Asa's glance was 
caught by the swaying bodies of the 
oarsmen. They were a hardy set of 
men bronzed by exposure and powerful 
in every limb from their strenuous 
training. Their work was severe, and 
yet under other circumstances men had 
done it gladly. The rowers who dashed 
the Athenian galleys through the Per- 
sian lines at Salamis, and those again 
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who maimed the vessek of Drosus in 
eu*lT Roman days, were not less hon- 
eyed than the spearmen on the swaying 
de<^ above th^n. But these rowers 
were slaves, and about the ankle of each 
a stout chain proclaimed eloquently 
his ccmdition. On the war vessel this 
symbol of servitude was not employed 
save in battle, but there was no body of 
marines to preserve order on the mer- 
chantman, and ha^-ing the unusual 
equipment of oarsmen the owner had 
felt obliged to use this means to assure 
his ccmtroL 

In the days that had elapsed since the 
vessel shpped its cables from the quay 
at Tyre, Asa had thought httleof these 
men. But now while he gazed at them 
for an instant his heart went out in pity 
as he considered what life meant, or bet- 
ter, failed of meaning in the case of 
every one. His pondering over the 
Galilean's teaching had already given 
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a new significance to many things. 
Two months ago he would have thought 
of the rowers only as a regular and 
necessary part of the vessel's equipment. 
Now they were men hke himself. His 
eye noted the chains, and then as even 
that moment he realized that there was 
danger for all in the gathering storm 
clouds he thought of the fact that for 
these men in case of a wreck death was 
certain. They would die Uke rats in a 
hole. For him and for others there was 
at least a fighting chance. 

He was recalled from his brief rev- 
ery by the captain's voice crying out his 
sharp, hasty orders to the sailors. Ter- 
ribly dark the sky was becoming. 
Even in the past few moments the 
familiar light of day had been changed 
into a strange yellow glow, a weird 
product of blackness and storm. Sud- 
denly with a fierce rush sweeping 
before it foam-crested waves the wind 
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crashed in fury over them. Drenched 
with water, holding fast for dear life, 
conscious dimly that the vessel was 
groaning and heaving as though it 
would founder in the next wracking 
lurch, Asa hung desperately to the rail. 
Through the blinding rain and swirling 
mist of spray he could see the captain 
near the helmsman, struggling to hold 
the vessel off before the wild fury of the 
gale. He could hear cries of terror 
from the rowers and knew that the 
sweep of the oars had stopped. 

For perhaps a half-hour the storm 
whirled about them. Then gradually 
Asa felt an abatement in its violence. 
But as the wind died away, the effect 
of its might upon the sea became more 
apparent, and suddenly above the con- 
fusion of sound from wind and wave 
a cry broke from one of the seamen. 

"A leak forward! Help, Apollo, she 
leaks through every seaml" 
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It was true. The light craft had 
been strained beyond its endurance. 
The water once having found an en- 
trance poured in without restraint. 
The captain hastened forward, but a 
moment later was at the stem again. 

"The ship is lost!" he said in a tone 
that belied the quiet of his manner. 
"Nothing can save her. She has started 
every timber. It is too late already to 
undergird. We must make shift with 
the pinnace. If we can outlast an hour 
in it the sea will be calmer." 

At his orders the seamen sprang to 
clear away the single little craft the gal- 
ley carried. In the swift rush of events 
Asa had been almost dazed and unable 
to do more than keep his hold upon the 
rail. But as he noted the small boat 
ready to be lowered alongside and 
vaguely considered the chances of es- 
cape he suddenly became aware of the 
rowers, from whom piteous calls for 
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help were coming as they saw and felt 
the water rising rapidly toward them. 

With a few steps Asa had crossed 
the slippery wave-washed deck and 
caught the captain by the arm. 

"The rowers! They will all go 
down I At least let them be unchained. 
And see!" he called out as in that 
instant, his eye glancing past the cap- 
tain and out across the water, he saw 
that which lent wild excitement to his 
voice. "See, another ship I We shall be 
saved I" 

The captain whirled around, then 
with a survey of the condition of his own 
vessel swift as thought he answered 
briefly : 

"We shall not stay afloat until yon- 
der craft overhauls us. I tell you we 
are sinking now. There is no way to 
save these slaves. Let them drown. 
Aboard the pinnace with you!" 

"Nay, there is a way. Go if you will. 
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I will take my chance with the rowers. 
Go, go, I tell you to go I" Asa cried, 
while the captain looked at him in 
amazement. 

As he spoke, he leaped down the 
hatchway into the cabin, seized a heavy 
axe from its rack and was again on the 
deck. 

"Do not wait for me I" At least* these 
shall have a chancel" But now his 
friend was beside him. 

"Asa," he cried, "you cannot help 
them. The ship is going down I" 

"I tell you not to wait," was the reply. 
"You cannot aid me in this. Go, save 
yourself, cany on our work. Mine is 
here now. I recall the words he spoke 
which Peter told us. * Inasmuch as 
unto the least, unto me.' " 

Ere the sentence was concluded, he 
had flung off his friend and had rushed 
into the waist of the vessel. The water 
there was already up to his knees * A 
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irrjc'!!ilf sv^i^ of lis axe JKud Ae links 
itjit fcofmd tfar £ist ottrsman to his 
boKli w^ere brokG[i. With a dioiit of 
rerikf the cian jumped away. 

Another Mnd then another was set 
free. The muscks of a trained athlete 
drore boiDe the heavy axe at each sweep 
so that no second blow was needed. 
But the water was rising terribly fast. 
He had not gone half-way ere his axe 
splashed through the water before it 
crashed on the chain. The vessel rolled 
and pitched in her death agony. The 
shouts of the frantic men still impris- 
oned spurred him <m. ^^But now a sin- 
gle blow was not enough, broken in 
force as it was by the water. Yet, on! 
on! only six left now; five, four, three. 
As he raised his axe for the next stroke 
he lost his footing and fell. The water 
waist-high flooded over him. But he 
staggered to his feet again, still holding 
his axe, and it rang twice on the chain 
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which bound a struggling wretch to his 
death ! 

The last ! "Praise to Jehovah. Help 
me, O Master,"^ he cried as he struck 
once, twice. Enough. He was con- 
scious of a great joy and thankfulness. 
There was a fearful lurch of the vessel. 
He fell forward, knew that he was going 
down, down, and then blackness and 
oblivion. 

Where was he, what had happened? 
Asa opened his eyes and looked vaguely 
about him. He was surely lying on the 
deck of the vessel, for white-crested 
waves Ufted themselves into view be- 
yond the bulwalks. Overhead the 
sky was blue, the sun was bright. He 
noticed familiar faces around him, his 
friend's, the captain's, ah, and two or 
three others that brought it all back. 
He had seen them last agonized and ter- 
ror-stricken as he swung an axe and 
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snapped a chain as it had been twine- 
Safe, but how? 

His lips framed the question. His 
friend understood and spoke to him. 

"We are on the galley you saw and 
all is well. Rest awhile now and you 
shall know everything." 

A little later he heard the story of 
the rescue ; of how the galley his eye had 
noted ere he sprang to the help of the 
rowers had come swiftly down, saved 
the men in the pinnace, and then twelve 
in all of the rowers whom he had freed 
and who had managed to keep afloat 
with spars and oars ; how last of all the 
rescuers and rescued had seen two men 
on a broad section of the cabin timber- 
ing and had picked up the unconscious 
form of Asa and one of the rowers, the 
last man set free from his chain; and 
then this man had told of how, when 
blinded and dazed, but able to strike 
out for safety, the sea had cast him up 
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from its depths, he saw his savior's 
apparently lifeless body about to sink 
again and had managed to drag it with 
himself aboard the timbering that 
floated near the wreckage of the vessel. 

"But, by Jupiter," the captain broke 
in as the brief story was completed and 
Asa lay silent, hardly seeing the group 
that had gathered about his couch on 
the deck, "why didst thou risk thyself 
for these galley slaves? I understand 
that not, although I will wager no one 
of us on board here can match this tale." 

"I will tell thee," Asa answered 
slowly, "but first I ask a favor. Wilt 
sell me the rowers that have been saved? 
I shall set them free." 

"Methinks, you might well-nigh claim 
them as it is," the Roman replied with 
blunt honesty. "It shall be as you will." 

"Then listen," Asa went on again, "I 
sought to save them because I serve a 
leader who called all men brothers and 
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died for them. In Alexandria, my com- 
panion here and I shall with his help 
teach and practice what he taught. 
Wilt thou not stay with us for a time 
and let us tell thee of him?" 

"Yea, in truth I will for a time at 
least," the Roman answered. "I know 
a man when I see one, and your leader 
must be a worthy one to have a man 
who serves him as you have done this 
dayr 

"Ah, my friend," Asa said later as 
the two young men talked alone to- 
gether once again, "it shall be true, if 
we can lift him upright, he will draw all 
the world unto himself/' 
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